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THE NEEDS OF THE LATIN TEACHER— AFTER 
COLLEGE 1 



By Lotta B. Lbebmann 
High School, Morris, Illinois 



In preparing this material I have drawn largely from my own 
experiences through which I passed after leaving college, the product 
of a so-called teachers' course. As I have reason to believe that 
courses of this type still exist in the majority of our colleges and 
universities, I present the following from the standpoint of such a 
course; for that first year of teaching is not yet so far behind me that 
I do not remember its failures. I shall state briefly the material of 
our preparatory work in the university, and try to suggest remedies. 

The study consisted of (i) rapid review of high-school texts, 
(2) prose work which we seldom saw corrected, (3) additional 
reading from the other works of high-school authors, and (4) a few 
hours' discussion of first-year texts. 

Then we went out to teach Latin! Our ignorance had been 
laughable, had it not so much more needed pity. Our chief idea 
of teaching was to say, "Take six paragraphs for tomorrow," and 
then on that morrow to hear the perfect recitations of our pupils! 
In our college days people had their lessons, and memories of our 
own high-school days were far behind us. 

We graduates fail to succeed at first because we expect too 
much of our pupils — they shall be paragons of knowledge at the 
end of the first year of our tutelage. We therefore make them 
swallow whole moods with no explanation, fairly eat declensions 
alive, and devour constructions like the ablative absolute before 
the very rudiments of case have been digested; then we wonder 
what is the matter with Johnny if he cannot write "I see a star" 
correctly! The poor children have taken in a mass of facts of 
whose use they are quite ignorant. We grieve when they begin 
Caesar prose, if they cannot put into a form equal to Caesar's, 
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Latin sentences into which some ingenious fiend has put a second 
periphrastic, a purpose clause, a statement in indirect discourse, 
an ablative of comparison, and a clause of fearing! Probably you 
are thinking that such instruction as we need to meet such situa- 
tions comes more within the province of the department of educa- 
tion, and that we should gain such knowledge there. We do, but 
we never learn how to use it until we have wasted a year or two 
experimenting on pupils who have a right to good instruction. 
That we do eventually use it is more to our own credit, I think, 
than to the credit of those who sent us out blind to its usefulness. 
Until our Latin instructors show us that the child mind is limited in 
capacity, undeveloped in reasoning power, and prone to seize the 
unimportant details, unless directed — until then it will be learned 
only through bitter experience and wasted time. The remedy is 
obviously (i) better instruction and (2) definite written plans for 
each year's work made under the college instructor's guidance. 
The young teacher should bring such an outline with her — not be 
forced to prepare it after she has lost time through its lack. 

Next to exorbitant demand comes failure to make assignments 
properly and to bring out significant points in the conduct of the 
recitation. The new teacher says, "Read two pages in advance"; 
the pupils try to memorize all the material, fail entirely to grasp 
the essential points, and make a poor recitation; the teacher scolds, 
and the day is lost. Perhaps by June the teacher sees the impor- 
tance of making the assignment definite, and tries to put some of 
her forgotten psychology into use. If she knows, too, at the 
beginning of the year that the use of colored crayons, deduction, 
emphasis, definiteness of demand, and appeal to the child's former 
experience result in learning the right things in the right way once 
and for all, she will not hesitate to devote the needful time to 
instruction instead of mere recitation. She will realize that daily 
preparation is necessary in order to make the most of a new lesson, 
and that the class is better off, less discouraged, and more eager if 
the difficulties of the coming lesson are taken up in advance. 
It is altogether likely, too, that it is only after the lapse of months 
that she learns the great secret of the successful recitation, namely, 
to involve every pupil in the work, and to hold him to the end by 
means of a skilful plan of co-operation. 
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In the third place we are usually poorly prepared in a scholastic 
way. From remarks of college women, from tests of recent 
graduates, from tales of experienced teachers, the conclusion must 
be drawn that new teachers do not know the necessary rudiments 
of Latin, or, at any rate, that they are no longer fresh in their 
minds. It is true that we read large amounts of Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus, Terence, and Plautus, Horace, Juvenal, and Lucretius, a 
background which I would not at any price forego — but nine out of 
ten cannot decline vis, nor compare bonus, nor conjugate a verb 
with ease or even correctly. And so, before the first week is over, 
the novice finds that she must do some intensive study if she 
wishes to be able to answer the rain of questions showered upon her. 
Should we not be required to review our high-school forms, at least, 
before being sent out to teach them ? It is, of course, vitally neces- 
sary for the secondary teacher to be familiar with declension char- 
acteristics and case endings, methods of comparison, conjugation 
stems, tense signs, and personal endings; the simpler constructions 
should be an open book. You may not believe that college students 
do not know these things, but I am convinced that if a class of 
Senior candidates were examined in high-school forms, syntax, and 
prose a large percentage would fail to make an acceptable grade. 
This criticism only points to the necessity of getting our knowledge 
into "usable" form before we go into the secondary classroom. 

Nevertheless, even proper equipment will fail to bring success 
unless the teacher employs some means to produce among her pupils 
an interest in the study which will prevent their regarding it as 
"dead." There are many aids for this with which her training 
course should have made her familiar — games, derivative work, the 
exhibit on the value of Latin in whole or in part, notebooks on the 
same line, plays, and models, all help to arouse a vitalizing interest. 
In this connection I think that the teacher should prepare a certain 
amount of material equipment for her later use, perhaps a notebook 
on the value of Latin, for in doing so she will discover much hitherto 
unsuspected material, and will learn to use her eyes. 

The young teacher, of course, needs the Classical Journal and 
membership in the Classical Association. Such small publications 
as Latin Notes, in Wisconsin, or Hints to the Secondary Latin 
Teacher, in Pennsylvania, meeting, as they do, the needs of the 
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teacher in a practical way, are sure to be welcomed. They bring 
to the teacher the news of advances made in methods and knowl- 
edge; they give her substantial acquaintance with men and women 
of prominence in her profession; they broaden her point of view. 

I wish also to tell you of a movement for helping the young 
teacher, which, I think, deserves your support. It is a project 
to furnish a traveling adviser for Latin teachers, someone who has 
taught in the secondary schools and understands the needs of the 
novice, who will give her advice, constructive criticism, and aid 
her to do better teaching — not an inspector who walks into the 
room during her worst class on the worst day of the year, looks 
critically at the boards, hears perhaps ten minutes of recitation, 
and goes out — but a sympathizing friend to whom she can tell her 
difficulties with surety of receiving comfort and help. Such visitors 
could not go too often to satisfy the desires of a young teacher. 
This plan has been started in Wisconsin, although it is still in an 
experimental stage. There is surely a need for the present system 
of inspection to be thus supplemented. 

There is a word of warning to be said to the young teacher 
herself, and this too should be given to us in college to save us from 
a fatal mistake. Our business is to teach Latin. If we set aside 
this aim and end in order to make Latin a time to play or to do 
too many extraneous things, we are transgressing our right to teach. 
If in the limitations of time given us we must sacrifice something 
to the gods of materialism, let it be the superficialities. Latin is 
hard to learn and hard to teach; we must not try to delude our- 
selves into thinking that there is an easy way; but we may lighten 
the journey by a wise and moderate use of material not contained 
in -the text; our common sense should tell us where to stop. 

If this seems an indictment against teachers' courses, my only 
excuse is that in what they failed to give me they caused me, and 
are causing others, bitter trials, discouraged days, failure, or 
quasi-failure, during the first year, and are almost worse than none 
at all. I have no quarrel with the newer type, however, which 
affords better opportunity for review of context, for discussion, 
trial teaching, and consideration of the actual problems confronting 
the secondary teacher. I believe that they are producing, not only 
docti, but doctores. 



